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mercy am enabled in patience and resignation 
to look towards the future, with a degree of 
humble hope and confidence that He who has 
kept and preserved me to this day will yet be 
with me. 

Doctor S. thinks there is so much vitality 
remaining that I will gather strength enough 
to get down stairs and be on my feet again, at 
least for a few months; this is a matter that I 
desired to leave to the Great Dispenser of 
events, knowing that his holy will is always 
for the best. 

We may probably never meet again, but I 
trust that we shall, through redeeming love 
and mercy, be both permitted to enter into the 
abode of purity, peace and love. 

To show that my hand is still firm and 
steady and that I can write legibly for a short 
time I will affix my wel] known signature. 

Farewell, my dear friend, 
JOHN CARTER. 

John Carter never after left his chamber, 
but gradually grew weaker and weaker until he 
quietly expired on the evening of First-day, 
Sixth Month 3rd, 1877. 

On the 24th of Fifth Month, 1877, as all 
his children were sitting quietly around his 
bedside, Joseph Scattergood looked calmly 
upon them, and ubserved ‘‘I love you all, | 
am too weak to say much.’’ After a time he 
said ‘‘The more we realize the truth of,that 
precious saying of his: ‘Without me ye can 
do nothing’ the more we shall be helped in 
his cause. ‘‘Dear son, Joseph, if the Lord has 
intrusted thee with a gift in the ministry, | 
want thee to exercise it in all humility; don’t 
be exalted by popularity. There is no other 
safe place for the minister. 1 want you to 
bury me plainly, consistently with our profes- 
sion.” Later on in the day, in reply to the 
inquiry if he felt anything in his way, he re- 
plied, ‘‘No, | do not, my mind is very peace- 
ful, more so than I could expect. I have tried 
to love Him who can make an easy death-bed, 
and if all should do that, you will experience 
it, I have no doubt.” 

In reference to bringing up children he 
said, ‘‘You cannot bring them up in the way 
that they should go without coming under re- 
ligious concern yourselves. It has been my 
experience, and I| believe all who have such 
care. It won’t do to set the children one ex- 
ample and instruct them in another. If you 
want to bring them up in the Truth they must 
be restrained.”” On the 25th he remarked to 
Dr. Jacob Price, his attending physician at 
West Chester, ‘‘I am a firm believer in the 
immortality of the soul. It is an awful thing 
to die. Samuel Emlen, a devoted minister who 
had devoted himself from early youth to what 
he thought was right in the service of his Re- 
deemer when brought to a dying bed said, ‘The 
invisible world how awful,’ and I feel it to be 
so.” 
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Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 356 ) 

In No. 438 of the present volume of THE 
FRIEND there occurred the statement ‘‘The 
tract of land containing about seven hundred 
and eighty acres located on the west bank of 
the Allegheny River in Warren County, Penn- 
sylvania, was given, 1796, by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to Corn Planter.’ 
The following is quoted from a History of Cat- 
araugus County, viz: ‘‘His lands in Pennsyl- 
vania were granted to him in recognition of ser- 
vices rendered in exerting his (then) powerful 
influence to prevent the tribes from engaging 
with Western Indians in hostilities against 
the United States; although at an earlier per- 
iod during the Revolutionary War, he had been 
engaged in a warfare against the Govern- 
ment.” 

The following characteristic letter from his 
valued friend and former partner, John Carter, 
was received during his late illness by Joseph 
Scattergood. It was dated Philadelphia, 4th 
Month 27, 1877: 

Dear Friend Joseph Scattergood:—1 have 
often remembered with satisfaction the long 
period of our business connection, during 
which mutual esteem and confidence in each 
other prevailed, so that neither partner enter- 
tained the suspicion that the other did not 
faithfully perform his share of the duty as- 
signed him in the division of labor. . . . 

Well, time rolls on; thou art now quite an 
old, and I am avery aged man, having en- 
tered my seventy-seventh year. I have heard 
with sorrow and sincere sympathy of thy oc- 
casional great oppression and suffering. I have 
become so extremely feeble, that for more 
than five weeks I have been unable to leave 
the bed, except for an hour or two each day. 
lam, however, mercifully spared from all acute 
pain, and have only the weariness and soreness 
arising from such long inaction, to suffer. I 
am thankful to say that I have the great alle- 
viation of a mind at peace, and in unmerited 
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During the early part of the night of the 


25th he was very much exhausted, and said, 
‘*What extreme weakness! 
long! 
extreme weakness; I cannot last much longer; 
O Lord help me! O merciful, Heavenly Father, 
now, now!’’ 
the Lord, oh my soul; and all that is within 
me bless his Holy name. 
bless the Church. 
been with me all my life long. 
unfaithful in many respects. 
have mercy.” 
he was engaged in mental supplication. To 
an inquiry as to what he wanted, he replied 
‘*Patience.” 


I cannot last very 


O Lord help.” Later, he said, ‘‘Such 


At another time he said, ‘‘ Bless 


Bless my househcld; 
I bless his name who has 
I have been 
Have mercy! oh 
At intervals during the night 


Some details of the last days of Joseph 


Scattergood have been omitted in this narra- 
tive, but portions which have been retained, 
are offered in the belief and hope that they 
may be instructive and comforting to surviv- 
ors, and as was stated in the commencement 
of these reminiscences of J. 8., they have been 


selected and compiled bv one, one who is in no 
way connected with the family. 

On the 4th of Sixth Month, upon communi- 
cating to him the information that our friend 
John Carter had deceased the preceding even- 
ing, he whispered in reply, ‘‘He was a just 
man.”’ 

On the morning of Sixth Month 9th, 1879, 
while two of his sons and their mother were 
engaged in endeavoring to relieve the pains 
from which he was suffering, his head was ob- 
served to fall back, and the pallor of death to 
overspread his countenance. Other members 
of the family were immediately called, but in a 
few minutes his purified spirit had taken its 


| flight. 


Ebenezer Worth was strongly attached to his 
friend Joseph Scattergood and was in the habit 
of calling to inquire for him during bis illness. 
A few days before his death, he himself be- 
came ill and died on the 17th of the Sixth 
Month. His funeral took place one week af- 
ter that of J. S. Upon three consecutive 
Fourth days the remains of John Carter, Jos- 
eph Scattergood and Ebenezer Worth were 
interred. We Be 3 


>_—_ — 


SILENT WorsHIP being the most sublime 
part of our religious performances, how import- 
ant it is not to interrupt the silent travail, or 
conclude our meetings before experienced 
minds have time to dig to the spring of life in 
themselves, and witness the gradual arising 
thereof as high as the great Feeder and Waterer 
of his people designs. This she [ Mary Griffin] 
had a deep sense of, and her public appearances 
in the meeting to which she belonged were not 
generally lengthy nor very frequent; sitting 
generally in silence when ministers from 
abroad were present, preferring others to her- 
self, speaking lightly of none, and very tender 
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towards the young or inexperienced; careful | discusses the future of his country, and amidst 
not to stir up or awake her beloved until He | five things which he says must make for that 
pleased, nor rise above or go beyond the pure | future he enumerates the Christianization of 
leading of Truth. Her language was correct | India as a principal one. Keshub Chunder Sen 
and copious, well adapted to her subject. Her! who, in more recent times, represented educa- 
matter was plain to be understood by all, no|ted Hindus as few ever did, often spoke of 
unnecessary branching out into words, but |‘‘the Church of Christ in India,” and pointed 
kept to the life and marrow of things, tending | out to his vast audiences that “‘they had al- 
to center the minds of hearers in the love|ready accepted Christ in their hearts though 
and fear of God.—Joseph Talcott. they did not know it.” It all depends, my 

een cero lord, upon how you define the Christianization 
of India. If it is wholesale acceptance of the 
medieval theology, or a partial and unavowed 
modification of it, which usually goes by the 
name of popular Christianity, a theology from 
which very large sections of Christians hotly 
and irreconcilably differ, India will never ac- 
cept it. If, again, the Christianity which your 
lordship presents for our acceptance is identified 
with an ecclesiastical government, which dis- 
owns and excludes those hundreds of thou- 
sands who do not adopt its authoritative 
creeds and ordinances, there is not the least 
chance of educated India submitting to what 
the great Nonconformist communities abjure. 
But if the Church of India mean the progres- 
sive brotherhood who accept with love and 
honor the spirit and personality of Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God, the revelation of God’s na- 
ture and purpose, the centre of all human un- 
ion, then such a Church, though unseen is 
every day gaining strength and stature, and 
the Christianization of India is a moral cer- 
tainty. If the Church of Christ in India 
means an independent, self-governing organi- 
zation for common worship and mutual edifica- 
tion, for mutual example and co-operation, for 
mutual help and practical sympathy, in the 
name and for the glory of God, the great 
Father of us all, in the spirit of the love of 
Jesus Christ, the great Brother of us all, ig- 
noring ditferences of opinion in unessential 
matters, then such a Christianization of India 
is only a question of time. I do not decry 
theology, ordinance or Church authority as 
the necessary results of men’s faith and exper- 
ience; they must come and go. They must be 
changeful and tentative, they must be subor- 
dinated to the spiritual needs of men, to the 
external verities which make the basis of the 
expanding relations of God with the souls of 
men as well as the growing relations of the 
sons of God with each other. 

Such an organization, brotherhood or Church 
call it as you may, shall not be unfaithful to 
the principles of the religious evolution of 
this land and people, but shall embody in itself 
the spiritual philosophies, the profound in- 
sights, the devotional ecstacies, the ascetic 
disciplines, for which the sages and saints of 
ancient India were reputed. Indeed, my lord, 
if I willingly admit that India shall be Chris- 
tianized, I cannot but assert in the same 
breath as I have often done, that Christianity, 
at all events the Church of Christ in India, 
shall be ‘‘Hinduized.” Nobody need take of- 
fense at this suggestion. Wasnot Christian- 
ity Hellenized by the early fathers at the time 
of Clement and Origen, was not Christianity 
Latinized at the time of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine? Has it not been Germanized, Angli- 
cized, and Russianized in turn according as it 
has passed through different’ races and environ- 
ments? It must be either held that this 
ancient country and people have never had any 























































For “ THE FRIEND.” 
THE MASTER'S QUEST. 
Shall I find faith when I return to earth ? 
Yes Lord! thou shalt, if I am here, 
Did I not turn from muddled maniac mirth, 
When thou didst greet me with thy lofty cheer? 
































































Ten thousand signs of thee I daily see, 

These from thy portal to thy presence high, 

O lengthened vision when I seek for thee 

O glad possession when I claim thee nigh! 

Doth not thy sea roll up in morning song, 

And thunder round the cliff when storms are out, 

While stars come through the dark and wondrous 
throng, 

Claiming the homage of the least devout? 


Do I not wait upon the silent shore, 

And gaze upon the moving moonlit sea ? 

Doth thou not bring of life the largest store, 

And fill the inner depth with sight of thee ? 

Come with Thy wind and fill my flimsy sail, 

Stand by the watch and stay me with Thy power! 
With thee I weather out the final gale 

And rise to dwell where never storm clouds lower. 


H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


The Brahmo Somaj of India. 


The following ‘‘open letter” was recently 
addressed by P. C. Mozoomdar, leader of the 
3rahmo Somaj in India to Bishop Welldon of 
Calcutta. We reproduce it as information, 
without adopting every phrase, and find com- 
fort in its general trend towards the spiritual 
doctrine which we profess: 

The ‘‘Christianization of India,” on which 
you have boldly and earnestly spoken in Eng- 
land has, as you are aware, excited widespread 
attention in this country, and given rise to va- 
ried criticism, not a little of which is unpleas- 
ant. You will not need the assurance that 
many of your admirers, both in and outside of 
the Indian Christian community, have un- 
shaken confidence in your motives and im- 
pulses, heightened, perhaps, by the passing 
clamor of unpopularity. The misunderstand- 
ing is probably natural under the circumstan- 
ces. Men do not like to be disturbed in their 
self-settlement, and what stirs in some cases 
also annoys. Your kind cordiality and habit- 
ual courtesy to those who do not see eye to 
eye with you in all things will, it is hoped, 
overlook what is disagreeable in the comments 
of your critics who are candid, if not uniform- 
ly judicious or charitable. If frankness calls 
forth frankness, it need not necessarily ob- 
scure the question at issue, but may help to 
clear the ground for wise and weil-directed ac- 
tion in future. 

“*The Christianization of India” is not an 
unfamiliar subject with certain classes of ed- 
ucated Hindus, and by no means an indifferent 
and undesirable one. Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
was the father of educated India, and the 
pioneer of every kind of wholesome reform. 
In the last document which he ever drew up he 
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spiritual life or history, and that all its hon- 
ored past should be blotted out of the religious 
records of the world, or that such wisdom, as- 
pirations, experiences and advancements as our 
forefathers achieved must be incorporated in 
the future religion of India. As the philoso- 
phy of Plato, the logic of Aristotle, and the 
idealism of Philo were incorporated in the 
archaic Christianity of the West, so must the 
wisdom of Sankara, the humanity of Buddha, 
the fervors of Chaitanya and Nanak be incor- 
porated in the new Christianity of the East. 
The spirit of Western religion which Chris- 
tian propagandists, mainly within the last cen- 
tury, have introduced into this country, has, | 
am glad to admit, considerably educated our 
better classes. It has unconsciously infused it- 
self into our public schools and colleges, which, 
however neutral in their teaching, are in their 
source and influence, directly or indirectly 
Christian. That cannot but in the long run 
tell. In the education of intelligent alien ra- 
ces such influences, | submit, are really more 
efficacious than direct religious education 
which has to be more or less aggressive. 
They have heightened the moral tone of our 
educated men: they have inoculated into them 
a noble public spirit which has borne fruit in 
many social and patriotic activities; they have 
even leavened the torpid lump of orthodox 
Hinduism, and created a seething ferment of 
Hindu revivals in all directions. What all this 
will resolve into remains to be seen, but what- 
ever it be in its name and form, I, am con- 
vinced that the religion of Christ shall fully 
permeate it, and determine its essential char- 
acter. It is not easy to differentiate the orig- 
inal principles of Christ’s religion from the 
present practices of the Christian Church. 
Christianity without Christ means about as 
little as Christ without Christianity. Never- 
theless, my lord, in the application of univer- 
sal truth, what is spiritual must sometimes be 
discriminated from the local and historical, in 
order that the spirit may be established, and 
the letter conformed to the spirit. And here 
I beg leave to point out that European Chris- 
tianity is so very systematic, traditional, |o- 
cal, deficient in warmth and adaptability, that 
I must be excused for saying that Christ’s uni- 
versal spirit life is obscured, if not lost, in the 
formal exactitude that is superimposed. Its 
lofty standard of personal purity and absolute 
obedience to the will of aholy God, is the chief 
force which magnetizes men, more even than 
the wonderful apostolic fervor of Christian 
missionaries all over the world. But for al! 
that it would be dishonest to conceal the fact 
that the intellectual, legal, and historical com- 
plexities in Western Christianity, together 
with its hopeless internal differences, fail to 
appeal to the simple sentimentality of the 
Hindu mind. So much so is this the case that 
even the Divine personality of Christ Himself 
assumes a harsh theological significance, very 
much shorn indeed of the sweetness, sanctity 
and gracious reasonableness that invites and 
soothes all men. I am sure European mission- 
aries are not conscious of this—they believe 
that their religion is fully universal—but as 
an Oriental, a very sympathetic one, I fee! 
they present to us an Occidental] and not an 
Oriental Christ. The same thing, I beg to be 
permitted to observe, characterizes the idea 
of the Godhead, the nature of the future life, 
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of prayer, repentance, and remission of sin in 


- fact almost every important doctrine of per- 


sonal religion. 

No doubt the everlasting elements of relig- 
ious life underlie them, but these have to be 
disentangled and re-embodied in native forms 
to be acceptable and assimilable to the people. 
This surely cannot be the work of aday, I 
contend more for the preliminary principle 
than the perfected achievement. Oftentimes 
one is tempted by fine phrases about an Indian 
National Church, but only a little close inquiry 
brings out the fact that such a Church is to 
be no more than the old ecclesiastical rule, 
whether Roman Catholic or Anglo-Catholic, 
the national factors being only the name and 


interpreted the Bible, and manifested his work 
in the history of the Christian Church, and we 
feel fully’ convinced that if India is to be re- 
claimed from the dead waste of polytheism and 
idolatry, it will not be by a violent insistence 
on the Mosaic decalogue, and modern creeds 
and confessions, but by such spiritual awaken- 
ing as must come from her own history. In- 
dia’s ancient atheism, interpreted by her own 
teachers in the light of the Christian revela- 
tion and modern science, will unlock her des- 
tiny for her. As Paul interpreted the Gospel 
of the Greeks by quoting from the Greek poets, 
as Peter interpreted Christ to the Jews by 
citing Hebrew prophecies, as Roman Catholic 
missionaries like Xavier and De Nobilis in 


suffrage of the people, a submission on their | Southern India were not ashamed to adopt the 


part to all that is ordained by the authorities 
above. A great national Church, like every 
other form of national life, must be an un- 
forced growth of the higher nature of a people 
according to its own laws, towards the reali- 
ties of God as revealed in the life of Christ. 
Such a national Church, I humbly claim, has 
been founded amongst us, and is growing 
though not recognized. We feel sure we are 
doning the work of Christ,and helping the con- 
version of India to be the religion of the Spirit, 
which is destined to be the religion of all man- 
kind. 

Having ventured to write so far, may I now 
proceed to say a few words on what may be 
calculated to supplement some of the deficien- 
cies noticed above? You, my lord, need not 
be told that if the study of the Bible was 
forced upon every public school in the coun- 
try, and a course of Christian dogmatics was 
added thereto, nay even if every Hindu was 
baptized, and become as thoroughly loyal to 
the British Government as you say all native 
Christians are; if they signed a solemn protocol 
pledging themselves never to massacre the 
Christian population when the British feel too 
tired to govern India, it would be useless to 
expect that our youthful population could be 
won into any genuine religious life except by 
the grace and guidance of the Spirit of God 
who dwells in the heart. What is the value 
of the Scripture, or Sacrament, or Church 
government, or any external form of religion 
whatever when the Spirit is absent in a man? 
lt is sad to see so much treasure and toil 
should be given to foreign missions, and so 
little done to awaken the mind of the uncon- 
verted to the presence and power of the Spirit 
of God. Jesus of Nazareth prophesied that in 
the near future the Spirit should be worship- 
ped in spirit and truth; He did not prophesy 
that He Himself should be worshipped. He 
realized the Spirit in every event of his life; 
He left his unfinished work, and his helpless 
disciples in the hands of the Spirit, when He 
took his sad departure from them. But to- 
day all honor and worship, all self-consecra- 
tion and life-service, Christendom has prac- 
tically reserved for Christ, while the Spirit is 
relegated to the background, to be referred to 
at remote intervals rather as a theological ab- 
straction than a great personal Being. To all 
Orientals and to none more than the Hindus, 
the reality of the Spirit is a besetting con- 
sciousness, and the Spirit’s worship ‘‘in spirit 
and truth” is the only worship we know. To 
us modern Hindus of the Brahmo Somaj it is 


the Spirit who has revealed to us the Christ, | sorts freely practised under the plea of political 


forms of life and thought from the people 
themselves, so | submit that our modern Chris- 
tian teachers should sympathetically study and 
interpret, not underestimate, Indian scriptures 
and the lives of Indian saints, associate them 
with their own Sciptures and prophets, and 
thus convince and convert the country. 

Immediate communion with the Spirit of 
God is our supremest need at the present mo- 
ment. We do not undervalue revelation, 
therefore, but there are different kinds of rev- 
lation. All that is, is the revealed form and 
shadow of the Eternal. His higher, holier 
form, his more glorious revelation of purpose, 
heart, and character, is in the countenance of 
Divine humanity, multiform and many-sided 
culminating in Christ, the Son of God and 
man. But the most glorious revelation is that 
of the Spirit in the soul. The beauty and 
joy, the sanctity and wisdom, the intimations 
and mysteries, in which the East abounds, are 
the results of the revelation of the Spirit in the 
soul. The inspirations, insights, prophecies, 
raptures, the original readings of life, pene- 
trate into death and immortality, the whole 
imaginativeness, impulsiveness, and gldrious 
consciousness of God, are results of this in- 
tense and absorbed communion of the Spirit. 
When He as the Indweller, as the Soul of 
souls, reveals Himself, He kindles experiences, 
unseals realities, rouses aspirations, interprets 
the enigmas of life, illumines the Scriptures, 
revives the prophets and creates a new earth 
and new heaven altogether. The beauty, 
glory, life, and wisdom of the world, all circle 
round the soul when God’s throne is established 
therein. The voices in the sky and earth are 
then meaningful, the dispensations and dra- 
mas of history are then played out in sober 
truth, the distinction between the secular and 
sacred ceases, all men are transformed into 
the sons of God, humanity becomes Divine, 
and Divinity becomes human. 

{ have already borne testimony to the im- 
mense moral results, direct or indirect, which 
the advent of Christianity in this country 
has produced. Naturally we all wish these 
results were completed and matured not into 
mere morality, but int faith and spiritual life. 
The Christian communities are civilized and 
powerful. But the dis-service that the non- 
Christian world complains of is the tremen- 
dous shortcoming between profession and 
practice. 
armaments, these cruel wars between Chris- 
tian and heathen, alas, between Christian and 
Christian, these plots and counterplots of all 


This wild militarism, these ruinous |’ 


necessity and national interest, all these per- 
sonal excesses and lawlessness committed by 
hordes of Christians of all creeds in all parts 
of the world, in China, or Russia, or South 
Africa or India, or the Islands of the Pacific, 
have a very far-reaching influence in neutral- 
izing the effects of Christian precepts, and 
undermining the claims of moral and spiritual 
superiority preferred by Christian propagan- 
dists. It is not so much the doctrines of the 
Christian religion as the real and practical im- 
itation of Christ that will impress upon non- 
Christian races the real causes of the vigor 
and triumph of the nations of the West. The 
humiliations and griefs of the Son of God, his 
services unto death so strangely unrequited, 
his renunciations and abasements, his forgiv- 
ing love and redeeming grace will then change 
our hearts. These are the source of the 
peace and progress and victory of his true fol- 
lowers, and as his cross was his crown, and 
his defeat was his victory, so must it be in the 
case of all those men and nations who after 
Christ are called to be the sons of God. Deal- 
lings and details of the. personal life of Chris- 
tians, Christian examples and Christian princi- 
ples will then convert our minds, always so 
slow to believe, so unwilling to obey. In this 
prevailing rage of imperialism both civil and 
religious, who will shorten the distance be- 
tween profession and morals, who will bridge 
the gulf between claims and credentials? Do 
but let all Christians in India be men of Christ 
and see if that wil! not christianize the whole 
land from end to end. 

These, my lord, are the words of a some- 
what hesitant appeal I have ventured to ad- 
dress to your lordship in an impulse of my ear- 
nest sympathy for your aims and efforts on 
behalf of my country. It is impossible to ex- 
pect that you will agree with all that I have 
said. The difference between my religious 
position and yours will, perhaps, be judged too 
vast for anything like a ready response to my 
sentiments. I am aware of the humbleness of 
my place and powers, and if in excess of my 
zeal I have said anything to shock or displease 
you, I beg to be forgiven. But, my lord, | 
and my fellow-workers, who have devoted our- 
selves to do what we can to help the great 
future of India’s conversion to a better faith 
—there is some common ground at least in 
that—claim that our attitude towards Christ 
and his religion is that of the devoutest rev- 
erence and tenderness, we feel in our heart 
and conscience we are doing the work which 
Christ would do if He came on earth again. 
We would prize it as a privilege, if under Di- 
vine guidance and grace, beth we and our 
Christian brethren of all classes could find 
and utilize any and every opportunity that was 
sent from above to bless India with a pure re- 
ligion and a Christlike standard of religious 
life. If that is not possible under present cir- 
cumstances there is no use in forcing men’s 
minds, let us at least cherish goodwill and con- 
fidence for each other.—I remain my lord 
yours very respectfully, ” 

PROTAB CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


Dr. Welldon’s reply:—‘‘That India is under- 
going a rapid intellectual change is a truth 
which will, I think, be admitted by everybody 
who has spent even six months in India. The 
existence of your own enlightened Society is 
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witness to the capacity of cultivated Indian 
gentlemen for entertaining large and liberal 
ideas. While I do not agree with the doc- 
trines of the Brahmo Somaj, I have frankly 
acknowledged its wonderful emancipation from 
the ancient traditions and prejudices of India. 
It is to me a strong conviction that India is 
called by God to a higher destiny than has 
been hers in past ages. I look forward to the 
time when she will take her stand intellectu- 
ally and spiritually among the leading nations 
of the world. It is difficult to overestimate 
the value of such services as Indian thought 
may render to theology, when once it has 
broken through the bounds which have for so 
long a time cramped its energy. No doubt, 
I believe, that India will never take her true 
place in the world’s economy until she has as- 
similated the doctrines and practices of Chris- 
tianity. It is a favorite thought of mine that 
if the Brahmo Somaj had become a distinctive- 
ly Christian Society, it would have been the 
centre of such a Hinduized Christendom as you 
contemplate in India.” 

CHRISTIANITY AND BEAUTY.—When Hiram 
Munger was once giving a somewhat unfaithful 
Christian a pretty thorough scolding, among 
other things he said: 

**You are ugly, and cross, and homely!” 

“‘But ’m not to blame for being homely,” 
pleaded the victim. 

‘“*Yes you are,” said he, ‘‘You look well 
enough when you’ve got the grace of God in 
your heart.” 

Solomon said, ‘‘A man’s wisdom maketh his 
face to shine.” And we know that that beau- 
tifying and illuminating wisdom has ‘‘the fear 
of the Lord” as its ‘‘beginning.” 

On the contrary sin, anger, vice and ignor- 
ance, rob the face of its beauty, and cover the 
fairest countenance with ugliness and shame. 
Many a man wears the record of his sins upon 
his forehead. 

Speaking of the gospel among the Indian 
tribes, Carpenter declares that the effects 
of Christianity were visible not only in the 
habits of some of the Indian tribes, but in 
their very faces. 

A writer in The Times, makes some remarks 
on some photographs of the races of India, 
published by the government: 

‘*A few plates at the end of the volume are 
devoted to Malays, Burmese and Karens. Of 
the last there is one group, a family of Ka- 
rens, who have become converts of Christian- 
ity, who in their intelligent faces, neat dress, 
and generally orderly appearance, present a 
marked contrast to those of their kinsfolk who 
are still either Buddhists or Pagans. Were it 
not that photographs are necessarily faithful, 
the change would seem almost too great t» be 
entirely credited.” 

There is nothing incredible in this to those 
who believe that man was made in the image 
of his Maker, and defaced by sin and trans- 
gression, and who know what it is to be cre- 
ated anew, in Christ Jesus. 

The countenance of the converted man or 
woman is a faithful index of the Divine power 
that works within. And while fops and flirts 
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well enough without them; and their best 
adorning is ‘‘that ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.—Common People. 


Lorenzo Dow and the Cobbler. 

Torenzo Dow, an eccentric circuit-preacher 
widely known through New England and the 
South, eighty years ago, lives in tradition 
chiefly for his oddities; but he was a man of 
strong character, who loved his work and loved 
the souls of men. 

His sermons and his way of doing good were 
peculiarly his own, but they were often sur- 
prisingly effectual—not merely because he was 
singular, but because he was sincere. 
aged lady whose father’s large farmhouse was 
one of L. Dow’s favorite stopping places in 
Rhode Island, related some years ago the fol- 
lowing story of him from her earliest recollec- 








UNDER THE LEAVES. 
Fresh green leaves, from the soft brown earth, 
Happy springtime hath called them forth ; 
First faint promise of summer’s bloom, 
Breathed from their fragrant sweet perfume 
Under the leaves. 


Lift them! what wondrous beauty lies 

Hidden beneath our thoughtless eyes ! 

May flowers rosy, or purest white, 

Lift their cups to the sudden light, 
Under the leaves. 


One winter afternoon my father overtook 
the eccentric preacher on his way to fulfil an 
engagement and took him into his wagon. 

“‘T am glad to ride,’’ said Dow, ‘‘for there 
is a thaw coming, and one of my boots has 
sprung a leak.” 

As they went on my father suggested a way 
to repair the damage. 
that little red house yonder,” he said. 
is poor, lame, crabbed and cross, but a good 


Are there no lives, whose holy deeds, 

Seen by no eye, save His who reads, 

Motive and action in silence grow 

Into rare beauty, and bud and blow, 
Under the leaves ? 


Fair white flowers of faith and trust 

Springing from spirits bruised and crushed, 

Blossoms of love, rose tinted and bright 

Touched and painted by Heaven’s own light, 
Under the leaves. 


**A cobbler lives in 


Full fresh clusters of duty borne, 

Fairest of all in that shadow grown ; 

Wondrous the fragrance that sweet and rare, 

Comes from the flower cups hidden there 
Under the leaves. 


‘‘Just the place for me,” said Dow, jump- 
ing off and going into the little shop. 
down silently in front of a few brands smol- 
dering upon the hearth and, pulling off his 
boot, handed it to the cobbler. 
looked at the leak and swore. 

“Tam afraid you are not a Christian, my 
friend,” said Dow, quietly. 

‘‘There are no Christians,’ 
‘‘There are plenty who pretend to 
be;’’ and he waxed his thread with an angry 
jerk that seemed to emphasize what he said. 

**Your room is so cold that your wax is 
Shall I put more wood on the fire?’’ 
said the preacher. 

“I work to keep warm,”’ was the shoemak- 
er’s curt reply, as he pushed a last into the 
hoot and adjusted his clamp. 
enough wood cut, and no one to cut more, and 
this lame leg won’t allow me to do for my- 


Though unseen by our vision dim, 

Bud and blossom are known to Him ; 

Wait we content for his heavenly ray, 

Wait, till our Master himself one day, 
Lifteth the leaves. 


A SONG OF TRUST. 

I cannot always see the way that leads 
To heights above ; 

I sometimes quite forget He leads me on 
With hand of love; 

3ut yet I know the path must lead me to 
Immanuel’s land, 

And when I reach life’s summit I shall know 
And understand. 


I cannot always trace the onward course 
My ship must take ; 

But looking backward, I behold afar 
Its shining wake 

Illumined with God's light of love, and so 


Dow removed his long caped cloak, put his 
bootless foot into an old shoe lying near, and, 
going to the shed, found an axe and went to 
work. Before the boot was ready he had split 
and carried in all the wood in the shed, piled it 
neatly in a corner, and made a blazing fire of 


In purest trust that He who holds the helm 
The course must know. 


I cannot always see the plan on which 
He builds my life, 

For oft the sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
The noise of strife, 

Confuse me, till I quite forget He knows 


When the boot was done he put it on, paid 
for the work, and, taking his cloak, said, 
‘*Thank you, my friend; you have proved your- 
self ‘a workman that needeth not be ashamed.””’ 

The reply came this time with real civility: 
**I’m much obleeged to you. 
der if there was some Christians in the world 
—and you one of ‘em.” 

“*T try to be one; good-bye;’ 
off, leaving the astonished cobbler saying to 
himself, ‘‘ Wal, ef he’s tryin’, he don’t take it all 
He never preached at me so 
much as a word.” 

That evening Dow, who often picked up his 
text on his way to meeting, spoke from the 
words that had come to him in the shop (II. 


And that in all details, with His good plan 


My life agrees. I shouldn’t won- 


I cannot always know and understand 
The Master’s rule ; 

I cannot always do the tasks He gives 
In life’s hard school ; 

But I am learning, with his help, to solve 
Them, one by one, 

And when I cannot understand, to say, 
“Thy will be done.” 


Ir any meeting should nominate or appoint 


are busied with their paints, and jewels, and|any of its members without due regard to 
tricks of adornment, true Christians whose | their spiritual qualifications I shall write in 
hearts are filled with peace of God have no|the fear that such would lead into the form, 


Timothy, ii: 15): ‘‘Study to shew thyself ap- 


proved unto God, a workman that needeth not 


be ashamed.”” He had a large audience and 


need of these outward attractions; they look | without the power of Truth.—Joseph Pike. 


he preached practical religion to them, en 
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forcing in his original way the truth that 
everywhere there were poor and unfortunate 
people for Christians to look after, and this 
work must be done ‘‘if we expect the world to 
believe in our Christianity.” 

Dow spent that night with us, and the next 
morning one of my father’s teams left a load 
of wood at the lame cobbler’s door. Passing 
the shop on his way to his next appointment, 
Dow looked in and said: 

“‘Good morning, my friend. I would saw 
this wood for you, but there are duties await- 
ing me further on. I think there must be 
Christians enough in this community to look 
after a useful citizen like you.” 

Before the cobbler had recovered from his 
astonishment at being called a ‘‘useful citizen” 
two or three schoolboys came to have little 
jobs of cobbling done, and while they waited 
they acted on the hint given by Dow in his 
sermon and worked at the wood-pile. 

From that time little kindnesses done to the 
cobbler became so common that he quite lost 
his crabbed temper. His neighbors gave him 
no use for it. 

**Everybody seems to be helping me.” he 
said. ‘‘If I’m ‘a useful citizen’ | ought to be 
ashamed not to help somebody myself.’’ 

The next time Dow came to our neighbor- 
hood he was told: 

*‘The cobbler has given up his cider and 
pipe, he sings hymns instead of foolish songs, 
and reads the Bible to a blind neighbor.” 

Dow replied, ‘‘ ‘A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump’—and a little good example goes 
a great way.” 

Whatever Lorenzo Dow’s singularities were 
he understood the religion of the New Testa- 
ment. He knew that a Christian is at his best 
only when he makes himself an object-lesson 
of his doctrine.— Youth’s Companion. 

MUCH achievement of the church is born in 
closets where unofficial, unordained, unnoticed 
people pray.—Collins. 


——— 





THE OFFICE OF WisDoM.—It belongs to wis- 
dom to determine when to act and when to 
cease—when to reveal, and when to conceal a 
matter—when to speak, and when to keep si- 
lence—when to give, and when to receive; in 
short to regulate the measure of all things, as 
well as to determine the end and provide the 
means of obtaining the end pursued in every 
deliberate course of action. Every particu- 
lar faculty or ski!l, besides, needs to derive 
direction from this; they are all quite incapa- 
ble of directing themselves. The art of navi- 
gation, for instance, will teach us to steer a 
ship across the ocean, but it will never teach 
us on what occasions it is proper to take a 
voyage. The art of husbandry is to sow and 
bring to maturity the precious fruits of the 
earth; it belongs to another skill to regulate 
their consumption, by a regard to our health, 
fortune and other circumstances. In short, 
there is no faculty we can exert, no species of 
skill we can apply, but requires a superintend- 
ing hand—but looks up, as it were, to some 
higher principle, as a maid to her mistress for 
direction, and this universal superintendent 
is Wisdom. 

Every other quality is subordinate and in- 
ferior to wisdom, in the same sense as the 





















































building is inferior to the architect who drew 
the plan and superintends the work. 
mer executes only what the latter contrives 
and directs. 
wisdom to preside over every inferior principle, 
to regulate the exercise of every power, and 
limit the indulgence of every appetite, as shall 
best conduce to one great end. 
providence of wisdom to preside, it sits as 
umpire on every difficulty and so gives the final 
direction and control to all the powers of our 
nature. 
as the summit of perfection. 


Standing here, in sight of the most priceless 
collection of treasures in the world, the Eng- 
lishman may say in the words of Chas. Kings- 
ley: 
an Englishman, and therefore have a right to 
be here.” 
Nowhere else in the world is so much treasure 
to be found in so little space. 
can a man stand and see the illustrated history 
of the world from the days of Joseph and his 
brethren? 
many portraits in stone of men who were mak- 
ing history before Julius Cesar set foot on 
the shores of England? 
man stand, as it were, with his finger on the 
pulse of all the ages? 


THE FRIEND. 


The for- 


Now it is the prerogative of 


It being the 


Hence it is entitled to be considered 
R. HALL. 


The British Museum. 
This is the birthday of the British Museum. 


‘*Whatever my coat or my purse, I am 
And it is no mean place to be in. 


Where else 
Where else can a man gaze on so 
Where else can a 


The British Museum, indeed, may be re- 


garded as an epitome of the history of the hu- 
man race. 
vancing within its walls. 
significance, too, likely to interest the pessi- 
mist, that the demand on its space was never 
so great as now. 
and thirty-nine miles of books occupy only 
corners of the museum, and the papers and 
books are growing at an almost incredible rate. 


The world can almost be seen ad- 
It is a fact of some 


Three miles of newspapers 


In one year there arrived at the museum thir- 


ty-eight thousand three hundred and seventy: 
eight books and pamphlets, sixty-one thousand 


nine hundred and seventeen parts of volumes 


and periodical publications, five thousand three 


hundred and sixteen pieces of music, three 
thousand three hundred and sixty-five Parlia- 


mentary papers and miscellaneous documents, 


two thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight 
British newspapers, and four hundred and 
forty sets of colonial and foreign papers. Ev- 
ery sixteen years the home newspapers fill up 
a mile of new shelving, and the tax on the re- 
sources of the museum is excessive. 

All the time the real treasures of ithe mu- 
seum are growing more and more. Some- 
where in a glass case at Bloomsbury is what 
is stated to be a fragment of the crown of 
thorns and in another room is a single book 
which is valued at half a million sterling. It 
is the ‘‘Codex Alexandrinus,” one of the three 
great codices of the world. Another book 
quite cheap in cortrast with the Codex, is the 
‘*Mainz Psalter,’’ which, being the second 
book printed that bears a date, is worth five 
thousand pounds. A hundred Caxton’s would 
realize something from fifty to a hundred 
thousand pounds at an auction and there are 
collections of prints and books at Blooms- 
bury which not even Pierpont Morgan could 
buy. And what of the Elgin marbles? The 
Government gave Lord Elgin thirty-five thou- 


mason who lays the bricks and stones in a| sand pounds for them, but the figure of The- 








be an inexhaustible subject. 
ten we shall know the true story of the gift 
of George the Fourth, who was publicly 
thanked by Lord Liverpool’s Government for 
presenting to the nation a magnificent library 
of books. 
on which the gift is set forth, and there is no 
doubt that the king derived some popularity 
from the report of his generosity. 
gift if we are to believe another story, was 
entirely a sham. 
ted—and the story has not been contradicted 
—that George IV., being in great need of 
money, offered to sell his books to the Czar of 
Russia, and the matter came to the ears of a 
scholar, who protested to the Government 
against such a valuable collection being al- 
lowed to leave England. 
the story is to be believed, offered the king 
seven times the sum the Czar was to pay him, 
with the result that the books remained in 
England, and were transferred from the Pal- 
ace to the British Museum, as the king’s 
‘*gift to the nation.” 
wonders, which of the conflicting stories is 
true? 


































consult any book printed in England. 
its glamor of mystery, too, as well as its air 
of luxury. 
year the same faces may be seen, and there 
are seats which, though open to all who will, 
nobody would think of taking from the patient 
and laborious students who have sat in them 
every day for many years. 
which has become a part of the British Mu- 
seum itself, and the reading room will be sad 
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seus alone is worth three times that sum to- 
day, and the collection has been valued at 
anything from one to three millions sterling. 


The romance of the British Museum must 
When it is writ- 


In the museum to-day is a tablet 


But the 


Fifty years. ago it was sta- 


The Government, if 


Can anybody say, one 


One of the quietest and most comfortable 


places in London is the reading room of the 


sritish Museum, where any Englishman may 
It has 


From day to day, from year to 


There is a crutch 


when the morning comes on which her chair 
is vacant. Perhaps the best literary workshop 
in London, the reading room is the haunt of a 


group of strange characters who pursue their 
daily callings there. 
and cheapest office in the metropolis, and its 


It is at once the best 


tenants pay no rent. They come from all the 


world over, and embrace famous men in every 
field, from the millionaire and the statesman 


to the unhappy man who is starving on a shil- 
ling a day. 

It is a strange and cosmopolitan group 
which spends its day there searching for pearls 
in the great ocean of literature. You may 
learn, if you care to ask, the story of the old 
man from San Francisco who came back to the 
reading-room a year or two ago and looked 
with curious interest at a particular desk. 
There, forty years ago, he had met a woman 
who afterwards became his wife, and together 
they went back to San Francisco and made 
their home. ‘‘Being in London again, I was 
curious to see the place once more,’’ the old 
man said. ‘‘Poor woman, she’s been dead for 
years now, but many atime she assured me 
she wished she’d never seen me or the British 
Museum either. I’ve nothing to keep me 
here now, so I guess I'll go.’’ He was one 
of the little group which comes from the end 
of the world and goes to the end of the world, 
passing through the reading room on its way. 
—St. James Gazette. 
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LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 
Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet! I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me, 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Should’st lead me on ; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day ; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 

So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till © 
The night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

—Newman. 





To Remain Young. 


It is not long since I received an interesting 
letter from a gentleman for whom I have a 
high esteem. I think few men know the 
American people better or can judge of our 
people more precisely. He wrote to me about 
the journal which he conducts. For he wanted 
me to write him an article or a series of arti- 
cles on growing old; how a man or woman 
should keep the powers of manhood or woman- 
hood as life goes on, so as to enjoy life, and 
make use of it, for the benefit of the world. 

I was glad to do this. Of course I was 
pleased that he thought I knew anything about 
it, and that I could write the articles. Of 
course I was pleased that he was willing to 
distribute them through this nation and other 
nations so that perhaps a million people more 
or less, should have a chance to read what I 
said. And I agreed to do what he asked. 

I said that this soul is the child of God, 
that He is the Power that makes for right- 
eousness. I said that each soul inherits a 
share of God’s own nature. I said, therefore, 
in answer to the question submitted to me that 
through life every man had for its business to 
keep the body in good working order, as a 
man keeps his bicycle in order or his tool box. 
Every man had to keep his mind in order in 
the same way; his powers of memory, of imag- 
ination, of reasoning, of expression. I gave 
some results of my own experiments in this 
line, in matters of mental education or physi- 
cal education. 

Then I said that mind and body were simply 
tools of the child of God. I said it was clear 
enough for the matter we had in hand that the 
soul, master of mind and body, must get its 
resources at first hand. A man would not fill 
his pitcher by polishing it or embossing it. 

If he wanted his pitcher full, he must take 
it to the fountain. . Or, without a figure of 
speech, that a man is when he chooses, a par- 
taker of the Divine nature he must use his 
godly power; not his mechanical power nor 
his merely intellectual power. Simply, he is 
to borrow from Omnipotence. For the busi- 
ness he has in hand, he is omnipotent, if he 
will ask God to help him through. I said, and 
this was the culmination of the article, that 
any man who would seek God with all his soul. 
heart and mind and strength, would certainly 
find Him. He would be a foo! if he did not 
do this. Having infinite power at command, 
he would be a fool if he satisfied himself with 


finite power. It was not a hard article to 
write, when you believe what I believe, and 
when you know what I know. 

Observe now, that my friend’s request to 
me had come without conditions. He had not 
asked me to write for boys and girls, or for 
doubters or for wise men, for Buddhists or 
Brahmins. I had white paper. I was writing 
for everybody. 

I was a good deal suprised, therefore, when 
after a month’s consideration, he wrote me 
that he could not print the article. He owned 
that he ought to print it. What touched me 
a good deal was that he said his wife said that 
he ought to print it. He wished that he 
dared print it. But he did not dare. I was 
a good deal pained by this. 

Simply, the square statement as a practical 
rule of life that the living God helps a working 
man in his daily duty, was a statement so en- 
tirely outside the convictions of a large part 
of his readers that he did not dare to print it. 
His journal was not called a reliyious journal. 
And so many of his readers would regard this 
as extravagant and quite outside of what men 
call business, or practice, that he thought he 
must not print it. It would be worse than 
printing a passage from Tennyson in the price 
current. I say that his letter pained me. I 
did not for a moment suppose that I was in 
the wrong. That was not the reason why | was 
pained. I was pained to find that an educated 
man, a man very much above the average of 
men, believed that a large proportion of the 
reading people of this country do not think it 
a practical thing to ally themselves with God; 
that they do not rely upon his power 1 do 
not say the majority of people. He did not 
say that. But that a considerable portion of 
reading people have no intention of using the 
infinite powers in human concerns, this was a 
hard rebuff. 

To the readers of this column, I need not 
say that the editor of this paper has no fear 
of publishing any such statement. But the 
sum and substance of the statement which an 
old man who has had my experience would 
make to younger men and to younger women, 
is easily stated in a few words. 

Dr. James Jackson was for many years the 
Nestor of the medical profession in Boston. 
When he was nearly eighty years old, respected 
and loved by every one, he said to me that the 
prime of life was at sixty-three years of age 
or thereabouts, the age given by the physiolo- 
gists of the dark ages when they talked of 
the grand climacteric. With his pencil he 
drew a semicircle and said ‘‘this semicircle is 
the line of physical life. It begins at noth- 
ing, it ends at ninety years.’’ Then putting 
his pencil at the centre, he swept it up across 
the paper, always quite in an ascending 
curve, and said, ‘‘this is the curve of intel- 
lectual progress. A man knows every year 
more than he knew the year before, and this 
will increase forever. The line of intellectual 
improvement, as you see, crosses the declining 
line of physical strength about the year sixty- 
three.”’ 

That is to say, a man has not so much 
strength at sixty-three as he had at forty-five, 
but he knows so much more that he is better 
fitted for the work God has for him to do. 
Dr. Jackson’s advice then to any man was 
that after he was sixty-three he should use 





| nis mental power mure and rely on his physi- 
cal power less. ‘his I am sure is a good 
working rule. As Dr. Jackson says, a man 
should not drive himself up to his duty. He 
said that a physician, after he was sixty-three, 
should employ himself in consultation at his 
own chambers, and not go out at night, or 
wherever physical fatigue was involved. 

So much for the tools. Now with regard 
to the man himself. Here he is. He knows 
that. Here isa good God. Most of us know 
that. If he seeks the good God with all his 
heart and soul, and strength he will find him. 
That is the statement of Moses and the state- 
ment of all people who have fairly tried that 
experiment. This good God is his father. 
This is the statement of Jesus Christ. It 
means that man the child, for the purpose of 
earthly life, shares the powers of God if he will 
seek them and use them; as the Apostle Peter 
says, ‘‘We are partakers of the Divine na- 
ture.’’? He must live as he supposes an im- 
mortal would live, not a great deal bothered 
by the few minutes more or less, and taking 
into his view the infinite, the eternal relations 
of his life. His intelligence is wide enough 
for him to look out upon the farthest speck in 
the universe. His heart is large enough for 
him to sympathize with the thoughts and sor- 
rows of all sorts and conditions of men. He 
can lead a large life and need not be satisfied 
with a small life. 

If a man wants to continue young he will 
go on these certainties. First he will seek 
God with all his heart and soul and mind and 
strength. Second, to take Jeremy Taylor’s 
fine phrase, ‘‘He had better live in the prac- 
tice of the presence of God.” Third, he had 
better study God’s work in all its forms which 
are open to him for study not only to try to 
find how God walks on the whirlwind and rides 
in the storm but try to find out how he makes 
one grain of wheat bring forth an hundred-fold. 
And this means that he will work with his fel- 
low men and will be a fellow workman together 
with God.—Z. E. Hale in The Christian. 





IMPRACTICABLE MEN.—This world in the 
opinion of some would move on very smoothly 
if it were not for certain impracticable men, 
men who seem out of joint with their sur- 
roundings, and who mar and hinder many 
things which would otherwise go very smooth- 
ly. Among these impracticables may be-enu- 
merated men who will not lie to hide their 
own fault, nor to benefit their employers, nor 
to defend their party, nor to justify their sect, 
nor to cover up anything which is wrong or 
disreputable; men who will not bow down to 
rich rascals, nor bend the knee to corrupt 
men, whose only recommendation is their 
wealth and influence; men who will not con- 
sent to wrong though all the world may ap- 
prove it; men who will stand for the right 
though they stand alone; men who cannot be 
hoodwinked by schemers, who see through 
shams at a glance, and who would no more 
pass a counterfeit man than they would a 
counterfeit shilling; men who are not for sale 
to any man or any party at any price whatever; 
men who are valiant for the truth, who hate 
wrong whether in kings or beggars, and who 
honor them that fear the Lord, though they 
may be dishonured and disgraced in this world; 
men who will not steal, nor stand still and see 
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else. 

Such men as these have always been an im- 
practicable and unmanageable set. Among 
them might be named Daniel, Shadrach, Me- 
shach, Abed-Nego, Elijah, John the Baptist, 
Paul, and others of whom this world was not 
worthy.— The Christian. 





The Famous Maelstrom. 


We sailed through the famous maelstrom, 
which the ancients believed guards the en- 
trance to the sublimest beauty of the fjords 
of the Lofedeon Islands, and has furnished so 
much material for the imagination of the au- 
thors of Norwegian legendry and modern nov- 
elists. It is a reality—not one, but several 
maelstroms actually exist, and any of them 
will answer the descriptions given by victor 
Hugo, Jules Verne, Edgar A. Poe, and writers 
of lesser fame. The chief and most danger- 
ous is an extraordinary whirlpool between the 
islands of Moskene and Roest, near the south- 
ern extremity of the Lofodon Archipelago. It 
is called the Mosknaes-Stromen. Another, by 
the island of Vaero, called the Saelstrom, is 
almost as dangerous. There are many narrow 
channels between the mountains where great 
volumes of water, coming from opposite di- 
rections, meet as the tide flows in and out. 
They form temporary whirlpools twice a day, 
and during the spring tides, or when the nat- 
ural currents are accelerated hy heavy west- 
ern gales, passage is impossible. No vessel 
could survive them. Even whales have been 
caught and whirled around until they were 
dead. Between times these channels look in- 
nocent enough. Even small boats can pass 
safely through them at the proper time each 
day, and the departure of the mail boats is 
regulated accordingly, but they have caused 
the loss of many lives. Boats have actually 
disappeared, being sucked into the vortex and 
carried to the bottom to whirl and whirl until 
the waters are tired and flow away, carrying 
the wrecks and the bodies of the dead with 
them on the undercurrent, to emerge miles 
and miles distant. 

It is not strange that the ignorant and su- 
perstitious sailors in the Middle Ages attri- 
buted this mighty and mysterious action of 
the waters to supernatural power, and their 
imaginative minds, always creating monsters 
and miracles out of natural phenomena which 
they cannot understand, placed in them an oc- 
topus, whose awful arms were always extended 
to grasp unwary marines who were so unfor- 
tunate as to come within his reach. Later 
writers and more intelligent represented the 
maelstrom as a vast caldron in which the wa- 
ters revolve with terrific speed, their centri- 
fugal force extending a long distance, and 
gradual!y drawing toward the centre all who 
venture within their power. The mariners 
struggle and shriek in vain. The monster is 
inexhorable and when the crisis comes the ves- 
sel springs out of the water and then shoots 
suddenly down into the vortex, while shrieks 
of terror and despair are drowned in the rush- 
ing of the hungry torrent and the howling of 
the winds. 

The straits are very dangerous, and all ves- 
sels are warned to keep out of them. The 
notes upon the charts issued by the Norwe- 
gian Hydrographic Office say that ‘‘when the 


wind is steady at flood and ebb tide each day 
the whirlpool is still for half an hour or more, 
when boats may then pass through; but half 
way between flood and ebb tide the passage 
becomes dangerous, although it can be used 


by steamers and large vessels, when there is | service gave many proofs. 


no wind, for several hours a day. Toward the 
height of the tide, or when a gale is blowing, 
the water revolves with a speed of twenty-six 
miles an hour in mighty whirlpools, in which 
the largest steamers would be helpless.— 
Chicago Record- Herald. 


“Auld Lang Syne.” 

It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and ail— 

A’ song of those who answer not, 
However we may call ; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down ; 
They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown ; 
But, oh, ‘tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore ! 
Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more! 








More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 
To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare ; 
They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


John Exham. 


John Exham, of Charleville, Ireland, was 
convinced of the principles of Friends while a 





soldier, about the year 1658, and yielding 1 


obedience to the manifestations of the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in the soul he re- 
ceived a gift in the ministry of the gospel of 
life and salvation, and was zealously engaged 
in visiting the small gatherings of Friends at 
that early period of the Society; and though 
he labored under natural defects which im- 
peded in measure the exercise of his gift, yet 
he often delivered profound and wholesome doc- 
trine to the people. About the year 1667 he 
proclaimed the necessity of repentance and 
amendment of life through the streets of 
Cork, having his head covered with hair-cloth 
and ashes, for which he suffered imprisonment, 
and was under a like concern in the same city 
in the year 1698. In 1710, being the 8lst 
year of his age, and when almost blind, he 
gave a singular proof of the fervor and con- 
stancy of his love to the brethren and the 
cause of Christ, by performing a religious visit 
to the greater part of the families of Friends 
in Ireland, in which service it was evident to 
those who were witnesses of it that he had the 
spirit of discernment, often speaking very per- 
tinently to the condition of persons, without 
having received any information respecting 
them. He was a man of innocent life and 
conversation, just in his dealings, merciful to 
the poor and well beloved by his neighbors 
and friends. He continued his residence at 
Charleville during the war through many diffi- 
culties and hazards, and often took opportu- 


nities of counselling those who needed the 
care of their Friends. He was remarkable for 
his love of meditation, spending a portion of 
each day in retirement. He was esteemed as 
having a prophetic gift, of which his religious 
While he was per- 
forming a family visit, he told one company 
there was among them a youth upon whom the 
Lord would pour forth his Spirit, and he should 
visit several nations, which was accomplished; 
a young man then present afterwards received 
a gift in the ministry, which he exercised to 
the edification of the churches both at home 
and abroad. Another instance in which he 
was called to declare the word of the Lord, 
was at a time when a great company were 
convened at the house of the Earl of Ossory 
at Charleville, then a splendid edifice, spending 
their time in feasting and mirth. He felt a 
religious concern to go to the house and call 
the people there met to repentance, which he 
accordingly did, a crowd following him, and 
denounced the Lord’s judgments and woe to 
that great house, that it should be destroyed, 
and become an habitation for the fowls of the 
air. Hereupon the earl’s servants attempted 
to drive him away, but the ear] commanded 
them to let the honest man speak. Having 
delivered his message he went away, but in a 
little time turned back and called for the earl 
and said to him, ‘‘ Because thou hast been kind 
and loving to the servant of the Lord, the 
evil shall not be in thy days.’’ The event an- 
swered the prediction, for the great-house in 
the time of the wars, after the decease of the 
earl, was destroyed by fire and visibly became 
an habitation for the fowls of the air, which 
built their nests in it. John Exham died in 
the ninety-second year of his age, having been 
a minister sixty years, and retained his zeal 
and integrity to the end. 

-— at Woodland, N. C., Sixth mo. 12, 

2. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


There are those about us who use the old labels, 
but the articles are not the same.— Spurgeon. 





John Bellow’s deep concern for the persecuted 
Russian peasants was an interesting example of 
Friends’ methods of finding out their own line of 
work under the direction of the Spirit of the Lord, 
and not merely imitating others——H. S. Newman, 
in London Yearly Meeting. 





Eastern Quarterly Meeting, North Carolina, re- 
cently adopted a minute recording its prevailing 
judgment as adverse- to the adoption of the pro- 
posed “ Uniform Discipline.” 





The total membership of London Yearly Meeting 
is now 17,476, an increase of 130 for the year. 
The number added by “convincement” during the 
year is 321, also 75 minors. The gain over all 
losses has been 233. Deaths exceeded births by 78. 

Beginning with last Seventh-day, the 21st inst., 
most of the days of the present week, in Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, have been mostly devoted by 
descendants of the ancient WING family from all 
parts of our country, to a general reunion of their 
“tribes.” Over two hundred and fifty years ago 
the Wings of Sandwich were convinced by the 
ministry of Christopher Holder and John Copeland, 
in 1657, and gathered into the Society of thirteen 
families which was in that year formed. The 
number increased in not many years, to sixty 
families in that Monthly Meeting, beginning in 





